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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Freedom in China, Personal and Political. 


The Chinese, submissive as they are to autho- 
rity, always find means of expressing their opinion, 


‘ | ‘ ‘ 
| petition was refused, and the Mandarin ordered to/ told the deputies that their arguments were ad- 


| set off to take possession of his post on the follow- 


jing day. 


| vanced on reasonable grounds, and should be at- 
| tended to; that they might return home quietly, 


The deputies returned, bringing this sad news| and announce to their fellow citizens that they 


to their fellow-citizens. 
idle lamentations. 


| most influential citizens were invited. 


lejected from the town. The Mandarin arrived at 


not the smallest sign of opposition on his way. 





‘to his dignity. 


|the expected time, accompanied by a numerous) to yield to public opinion. 
suite, and, contrary to expectation, he encountered | to fancy the Uhinese hemmed in by arbitrary laws, 


The town was plunged | should soon have a prefect to suit them. 
into consternation, but did not confine itself to! 


When we reached Ping-fang, the deputies had 


The principal people assem-' just returned, bearing intelligence of the perfect 
bled, and held a grand council, to which all the|success of their bold measure. 
It was de- 
‘cided that the new governor should not be permit- 
ed to install himself, and that he should be civilly 


Such incidents 
are not unfrequent in the Chinese Empire. It 
often happens that energetic and persevering po- 
pular demonstrations oppose the evil administra- 
| tion of the Mandarins, and force the government 
It is a great mistake 


(and quailing under a despotic power, which rules 


Every one knelt at his approach, and paid homage all their actions, and dictates all their proceedings. 
He was convinced, therefore, that) Though an absolute monarchy, moderated, indeed, 


and of bestowing praise or blame on their Man- |his fears of a bad reception were chimerical, and | by the influence of the educated classes, the peo- 


darins. A very powerful organ of public opinion 


that all would go well. Scarcely had he entered 


ple enjoy beneath it much more liberty than is 


is the placard, and this is everywhere made use of | the tribunal, however, before he had had time} generally supposed, and possess many privileges 


with the dexterity of long practice. 


darin to order, and show him that the people are 
discontented with him, the placards are lively, 
satirical, cutting, and full of sharp and witty sal- 
lies; the Roman pasquinade was not to be com- 
pared to them. They are posted in all the streets, 


an audience. He hastened to grant it, under the 
|impression that they came to offer their congratu- 
lations on his safe arrival. The deputation pro- 
strated themselves, according to the rites, before 
their new prefect ; then one of them stepping for- 





When it is|even to drink a cup of tea, it was announced to| which we might vainly seek in some countries, 
desired to criticise a government, to call a Man-|him that the chief citizens of the town requested | boasting a liberal constitution. 


It has been writ- 
| ten, and commonly believed, in Europe, that the 
|Chinese are forced to follow the trade of their 
| fathers; that no one can change the place of his 
‘abode without the permission of the Mandarins ; 
|in short, that they are subject to a host of re- 


and especially on the doors of the tribunal where | ward, announced to him, with exquisite politeness, | strictions, repulsive to the feelings of the Euro- 


the Mandarin lives, who is to be held up to public | that they came in the name of the town, to request} pean. 


We do not know what has given rise to 


malediction. Crowds assemble round them; they | that he would set off directly to return whence he these prejudices, for it is very certain that through- 


are read aloud in a declamatory tone, while a thou- 


sand comments, more pitiless and severe than the | 


text, are poured forth on all sides, amidst shouts 
of laughter. 

Sometimes, instead of the vehicle of opposition, 
it becomes a sort of national reward to those Man- 


darins who have made themselves popular. Their} 
satire is replaced by pompous eulogy, and the idol 


of the people is likened to all the most famous holy 
personages of antiquity. ‘The Chinese, however, 
succeed much better in blame than praise, and their 
placards are much happier in insult than in eulogy. 
The Chinese are not in the habit of bowing beneath 
the rod of their master, so unresistingly as is ima- 
gined. It may indeed be said, and it is to their 
credit, that they are in general submissive to autho- 
rity; but when it becomes too tyrannical, or merely 
fraudulent, they sometimes rise up with irresisti- 
ble energy, and bend it to their will. 

While traversing one of the western provinces, 
we one day reached a town of the third class, named 
Ping-fang, where we found the whole population 
10 commotion, and wearing a very unaccustomed 
aspect. We learned that the cause was as follows : 
A Mandarin had been named governor of the town, 
of whom the inhabitants did not approve. It was 
known, that in the district he had just left, his 
administration had been arbitrary and tyrannical, 
and that the people had suffered much from his 
injustice and extortion. ‘The news of his nomina- 
tion to Ping-fang, therefore, excited general in- 
dignation, which showed itself at first in the most 
Violent satirical placards. A deputation of the 
chief citizens set off for the capital of the province, 
to present to the Viceroy a humble petition to have 
pity on the poor people of Ping-fang, and not to 
send them a tiger, who would eat them up, instead 


came, for they would have none of him. The 
prefect, thus rudely disen¢hanted, endeavoured at 
first to soothe, and then to intimidate the rebel- 
lious citizens, but all in vain; he found himself as 
ithe Chinese say, “only a paper tiger.” The 
spokesman very calmly told him that they had not 
come there to discuss the matter; that the thing 
was settled, and they had made up their minds 
that he should not sleep in the town. In order to 
leave him in no doubt as to their real intentions, 
he added that a palanquin waited before the door, 
and that the town would pay his travelling ex- 
| penses, besides providing a brilliant escort to con- 
duct him safely to the capital of the province. It 
would have been impossible to turn any one out 
more politely. The prefect still endeavoured to 
| raise objections; but a great crowd had gathered 
around the house, uttering cries of a far from flat- 
tering or reassuring nature, and he saw that it 
would be imprudent further to resist. He yielded, 
therefore, to his destiny, and siguified his willing- 
ness to comply with their demand. With much 
respect and ceremony, he was shown to the door, 
'where a handsome palanquin was in waiting, and 
requested to step in. The cavaleade immediately 


town. On reaching their destination, they went 
straight to the viceroy’s palace. The chief repre- 
sentative of Ping-fang presented the prefect to the 
\viceroy, saying: “ The citizens of Ping-fang re- 
store to you this magistrate ; as for this one, they 
| will not have him at any price. 
ble petition of your children.” 





‘containing a petition signed with the names of all 
|the most important people of Ping-fang. 


set off, still accompanied by the chief men of the’ 


Behold the hum-| 
Speaking thus, he | 
‘handed to the viceroy a long roll of red paper, | 


|out the empire, each man follows the profession 
that suits him best, or none at all, without the 
| government interfering in the least. Every man 
is free to please himself, to become an artisan, doc- 
| tor, schoolmaster, agriculturist, or tradesman, with- 
out having need of a license or permission of any 
kind. As regards travelling, nowhere can there 
exist greater freedom and independence of mo- 
ition; each citizen may wander about among the 
|eighteen provinees, and settle where he pleases, 
jundisturbed by any public functionary. No one 
| interferes with the traveller, who is sure never to 
encounter a gendarme demanding his passport. 

| ‘There is a law existing, which enjoins the 
| Chinese to remain within the limits of the empire, 
‘and not to go vagabondizing among foreigners, 
‘acquiring bad habits, and destroying the fruit of 
'their good education; but the numerous emigra- 
tions of Chinese to the English, Dutch and Span- 
|ish colonies as well as to California, prove that 
|this regulation is not very strictly enforced. It 
|is written in the Statute Book like many others 
equally disregarded. The liberty to traverse the 
various parts of the country unobstructed, is al- 
most indispensable to those people, continually as 
they are engaged in commercial operations. Of 
course, the least impediment to free motion would 
|check the great system of commerce, which is the 
life and soul of this vast empire. 

The freedom of association is as necessary to 
the Chinese as that of locomotion, and they pos- 
sess it as completely. With the exception of the 
secret societies aiming at the overthrow of the 
Mantchou dynasty, all societies are allowed, and 
| the Chinese have a remarkable aptitude for form- 
ing them. ‘There are societies for all trades and 





The viceroy, with some appearance of dissatis-| professions; robbers and beggars even have their 
of a father and mother to take care of them. The | faction, took the roll, read it attentively, and then | associations ; nobody stands alone in his sphere. 
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It sometimes happens that the citizens unite to 
watch over the observance of the laws in places 
where the authorities are too weak or too negli- 
gent to maintain order. We have ourselves wit- 
nessed efforts of this kind which were attended 
with very satisfactory results.—Z/uc’s Journey 
through China. 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 


Of making many books, the preacher says, there 
is no end; and while new works are written, they 
will probably be read. It is, however, certain that 
a man’s life does not consist in the abundance that 


THE FRIEND. 


—_—_—_— 


| Thorney Island, (the site of Westminster Abbey,)| lity of their spirits, evince that while they dare 


a small place, partly covered with scrubby bushes, | not strive fo carry party views and schemes, they 
and on which, at an early period, a hermit estab-| felt themselves coustrained by a sense of religious 
lished his cell, extended in various directions. | duty, earnest/y to contend for the faith once deli- 
Southwark also increased; but then Lambeth, | vered to the saints.” 

Vauxhall, and Battersea, now occupied by so many| Lt is now nearly thirty years since the death of 
|\thousands, were under water, as was the greater | this eminent minister and servant of Jesus Christ, 
portion of the land from Wandsworth to Woolwich, | and many trials and deep afflictions have been en- 
\to Dartford, to Gravesend, and to Sheerness ; and |dured, and a large number of faithful men and 
from the north range from Poplar to the Isle of! women have been removed from within our Soci- 
Dogs. Scorcs of miles of that waste are now cov-|ety, to an everlasting and glorious reward. But 
ered by multitudes, or converted into rich pastures | its faith and principles are unchanged, though 
‘or corn-fields.— London Builder. |they have been assailed on the opposite hand, and 


he knows, any more than in the abundance of bis 
possessions. In the pursuit of useful knowledge, | For “The Friend.” 
it is important to remember that there is one col-! Richard Jordan died in the year 1826, a few) 
lection of ancient books, written under the revela-| months before the adherents of Elias Hicks sepa- | 
tion aud authority of the Holy Spirit, of more |rated from the Society of Friends. In the course | 
value to us than all the rest besides. i 


+e ——__ —- 


Scriptures, or to abate the taste for them, so that the true disciples of the Lamb, it would be made | 
they will be seldom read, or in so hasty and indiffer- | the means of purifying the Society of much of its | 
ent a manner, as to derive little benefit from them. |dross—that such as stood faithful in their alle-| 
They are however, a treasure, the value of which! giance to Christ, would be deepened by it in the | 
we cannot fully estimate; and the more men and | |ife of religion, and some of them would live to| 
women possess of spiritual practical religion, the | see the Society in a far better state than it now is. 
more highly do they esteem them where they have| He had scen, he said, that the Lord would take 
access to them, and love to read and maintain their! the cause into his own hand, and none should be 
precepts and testimonics, through the aid of the | able to hinder him—that he would choose his own 
Holy Spirit. On the contrary, where they are|jinstruments, and those of this Society who had 
neglected and seldom read, we may fear that the | been highly favoured, but who had turned their 
love of religion and the work of salvation, are also| hacks, and forsaken him, would be cast out, and 
much overlooked and disregarded ; for the truly | others brought in, who would stand for the honour 
enlightened and obedient soul will be drawn to | of his great name, and for his cause on the earth.” 
use all the helps and means within his reach which |Qp the 18th of the Ninth month, a Friend being | 
a gracious Creator has provided to advance the| with him, he made some instructive observations 
work of salvation. They were written for our learn-| on the situation of the Society, and with much 
ing that we, through patience and comfort of the | tenderness of feeling mourned over the young and 
Scriptures, might have hope. They are profitable inexperienced, who were deluded by the fair pre- 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruc- | tences of some who were considered leaders of the | 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be | people, and whom they had been accustomed to| 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, | Jook up to as examples and instructors in the 
and are able to make wise unto salvation through church, while these were taking advantage of the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. Take care of lightly | influence they had obtained to inculcate their perni- 
esteeming them, and setting them at naught. \cious principles, and infuse into the unsuspecting | 
| minds of their hearers, the poison of unbelief. For 
Ancient Embankment of the Thames.—The em- | these unwary youth, thus exposed to the artifice of 
bankment of the Thames, a most gigantic work, | designing men, he manifested commiseration and | 
was, although we have no particular account, ex-/sympathy. But he said he believed the time was 
ecuted, or at least directed, by the Romans. Few coming, and perhaps was not far distant, when 
of the thousands who enter the Thames think that | these false teachers would be fully exposed. 
the great stream on which vessels of the largest! There were many, he remarked, who went un- 
size are afloat, is in fact an artificial canal, raised |der the name of Friends, that had never been con- 
in many places considerably above the level of the) vinced of, nor yielded obedience to the principles 
surrounding country. 


It is a wonderful work, |and doctrines of the Society, but had made a mere | 
and it is singular that we should have no record|empty profession; and it was no marvel if such | 


of its first execution. The artificial bank of the|as these were carried off with the unsound notions | 
river extends, either on one side of the river or| which were now promulgated. He believed it had | 


| the prediction that they will prevail over all oppo- 
‘sition, we believe, will be fulfilled. 


Many have 
been swept away by the love of the world, and a 


spirit of unbelief in departing from the living God, 
hes M and fearful has been the condition in which such 
There is | of his confinement, he several times mentioned his | aye been landed 
some danger of being so devoted to modern works, | firm conviction at that solemn period, “ that pain- of ' 
as to obliterate almost the recollection of the Holy ful as is the present state of things amongst us to! go} 


But the foundation, the Rock 
ages, remains to be sure, and we hope there is 
id ground for the persuasion that very many 
are built, and building upon it. To the unslum- 
bering Shepherd of the sheep, his cause, the sal- 
vation of souls, is as precious as ever it was; and 
the powerful convictions of his Spirit are extend- 
ing to sons and daughters. Why are ye so fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith, that he will desert his 
cause, and those whom he designs should be sheep 
and lambs of his fold and pasture. Let us con- 
stantly look to him to renew and increase our faith, 
and in the warming influences of the love of God, 
strive to cheer and encourage one another to do 
likewise, to wait upon him with our loins girded, 
and lights burning, every one seeking to know 
his will, and in his strength to do it; and then 
the Society will arise and shine in its ancient 
brightness, to the comfort of those who wait for 
the consolation of Israel. This beloved and de- 
voted Christian closed one of his powerful testi- 
monies in this city, with this invitation, “ Come 
on, fellow soldiers; come on; the Lamb and his 
followers will have the victory.” 
et a 

The London Post-Office.—The following inter- 
esting particulars, gathered from an article in the 
last number of Putnam's Magazine, entitled “ The 
London Post-Office,” will give some idea of the ma- 
chinery by which this immense establishment is kept 
in motion. ‘To the outside spectator little istobe 
seen except a plain, substantial stone building, some 
400 feet by 130, supported by Ionic pillars, and 
having a large hall for the accommodation of the 
public; but it is one of the busiest places in that 
great emporium, and the individual at its head has 
under his direction an army of 20,000 persons. 
There are employed in London 1385 letter carriers, 
fur the accommodation of many of whom are pro- 
vided rooms in the Post-Office building, where 
they sort and arrange their letters. There are 


the other, almost from the Nore to Richmond in! been permitted, in order to manifest such as these. | 739 clerks, stampers, sorters, and sub-sorters en- 
Surrey, and some judgment may be formed of its! As a Society, we were very impure, and needed | gaged in the reception, delivery, and despatch of 


magnitude by the difficulty of repairing a breach| much sifting to make us as we should be. But 
made by a high and violent tide at Dageuham, in | he was firm in the faith, that the ancient doctrines 
Essex. On this oceasion (1707) a breach was and principles of the Society, as set forth in the 
made in this bank of the river of one hundred| Holy Scriptures, must and would prevail over all 
yards wide, and nearly twenty feet deep, by which | opposition—that all those who were building on 
alarming accident one thousand acres of rich land| Jesus Christ, would be preserved amid all the 
in Dagenham level were overflowed, and nearly | storms and commotions which now agitate the So- 
one hundred and twenty acres of land washed into|ciety, and that it would yet arise and shine in 
the Thames, foryning a sand bank a mile in length, | more of its ancient beauty, than many now living 
that extended over one-half of the channel. After| have ever scen it; adding, ‘I may not live to see 
several unspecessful attempts, Capt. Perry, who/|it, but there are some of you that will.” 

had been employed in similar works by the Czar| ‘Great was the anxiety he evinced, that the 
Peter, in Russia, at an enormous expense, and with friends of Christ and his holy cause might stand 
much difficulty, completed a wall. It is difficult) firm in a patient, persevering testimony against 


| confusion and so few mistakes. 


the mails, which are so arranged that all letters 
leave London, no matter in what direction, at the 
same hours—nine in the morning, and nine in the 
evening. Men on foot, on horseback, and in carts, 
are constantly engaged, during the day, in collect- 
ing letters from the various sub-offices ; and to 
induce publishers of newspapers to get their papers 
ready early in the day, mail carts are sent to their 


{houses at certain hours to transport their papers 


to the central office. Each letter gocs through 
from ten to fourteen processes, and the wonder 
is, how 500 men can handle 200,000 with so little 
A. spectator is 
always astonished at the rapidity with which the 





to estimate the advantages of the Thames embank-|every innovation, whether in doctrine or in disci- 

ment. After that was completed, many districts | pline ; and by the steadfastness of their faith, the 

would be gradually gained from the waters ; and| purity of their liyes, and the meekness and humi- 
. . 


letters are made to pass under the stamp. An 
active stamper will stamp and count from seven to 
eight thousand an hour. 
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: For “The Friend.” | tion, from the time of their convincement of their | Beautiful white paper is made from straw and pine 

Friendly Caution to the Young, divine origin, until the end of their days, and how | shavings. Water can be frozen in a red hot cru- 

One of the sad consequences of the declension | the vital energy of these principles has been grad-| cible. Gutta percha and India rubber can be 
from first principles, in some prominent members | dually infused as a leaven beyond the limits of! made as hard as steel. The offal of the streets 
of our religious society, and the promulgation of|our society, they might be made to acknowledge and the washings of coal gas re-appear carefully 
their disaffection, is the perplexity and unsettle-|their preciousness, and grow careful of making! preserved in a lady’s smelling-bottle, or are used 
ment, into which it is leading the inquiring minds | them the subjects of trivial discussion, and they} by her to flavour blanc manges for her friends. 
of our young people—who seeing those to whom | might also be enabled to perceive, that in propor-| Marble, which rivals the finest Egyptian, is manu- 
they have been accustomed to look for examples,|tion as they are undervalued, or departed from, |factured by a chemical process. Copper and iron 
doubting, or lightly esteeming some of those dis-|a spirit of compromise with the world and its false| have been detected in the blood of human beings. 
tinctive doctrines and precepts, which have long maxims gains ground. The action of nitric and sulphuric acid on cotton 
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been surely believed and earnestly contended for 
by us, are it is to be feared often found lightly 
discussing them in their social intercourse, to their | 
mutuildetrimeut. While feeling tenderly forthem, | 


May they then beware of “taking their flight 
in the winter season ;” may they wait patiently to 
hear the voice of the true Shepherd, least they 
suffer themselves to be carried away from the fold, 


many of whom seem wandering as sheep withoat|as many have been, with but a very superficial ex- 


a shepherd, and in danger of being scattered as in 
a dark and cloudy day, we would affectionately en- 
treat them, to pause and consider the fearful res- 
ponsibility they may be incurring, by giving ex- 
pression to skeptical thoughts on any doctrine of 
faith in which they have been educated—for how- 
ever light a thing it may appear to them in the | 
time of their youth and inexperience, the day may | 


amination of the course they were taking, and of 
the ground they were leaving; willing captives of 


\the seductive allurements of a profession of reli- 


gion, which promised so many of the gratifications 
of this life as well as the hope of life eternal. 

We doubt not, that many among other denomi- 
nations of Christians are members of the true church, 
seeking to be the humble followers of their heavenly 





come when such indiscretion may be to them the| Master; for we know that he is no respecter of | 


produces a substances more destructive than gun- 
}powder. Diamonds and pearls are made by a 
chemical process.— Farm and Shop. 


——___~+2 


Epistle of George Pox. 

| As it was a time of great persecution, and we 
|understood that in most counties, Friends were 
under great sufferings, either by imprisonments 
or spoiling of goods, or both, a concern was 
weightily upon me lest any Friends that were suf- 
ferers, especially such as were traders and dealers 
|in the world, should hazard the losing of other 
|men’s goods or estates through their sufferings. 
Wherefore as the thing opened in me, I drew up 


source of the most bitter and poignant reflections: | persons, and such is his love and mercy towards | an epistle of caution to Friends in that ease, which 
they may be brought to regard with astonish-| his creature man, that he condescends to our dif- 
ment and perhaps remorse, the levity and presump- | ferent estates, and often blesses the means used in|thence it was sent forth among Friends through- 


tion with which they meddled with sacred things, | his service, by the sincere in heart, to their com-| 
and even spake evil of dignities, and for all they | fort and strength, according to the light they have| 


I communicated to the Yearly Meeting, and from 


out the nation; a copy of which here follows :-— 
‘Dear Friends and Brethren, in the Lord Jesus 


knew, were instrumental in disseminating the seeds | received ; but to those who have really prized, and| Christ, who is your only sanctuary in this day of 
of unsoundness and schism. enjoyed our more spiritual and unincumbered | storm and persecution, spoiling of goods and im- 

Before venturing so thoughtlessly on things| manner of worship, and our comparative freedom | prisonments! Let every one’s eye be unto him, 
too high for them, may they apply to themselves | from the wearisome fashions and customs of the| who has all power in ‘heaven and in earth given 
the query, ‘‘Have I the evidence in myself,| world, the forms and typical ordinances and ob-| unto him; so that none can touch a hair of your 
of having so done the will of God that I may |servances of other professions would be intoler-| head, nor you, nor anything ye have, except it be 





know of the doctrine? have I experienced that 
growth in the blessed truth, through submission 
to the cross of my Redeemer, whereby I have at- 
tained to the stature of a strong man in him.” 
If they have not been so disciplined and clothed 
with the heavenly armor, they will find it safe- 
est to retreat from the ground of controversy, and 


to guard sacredly in their own hearts their| 
doubts and misgivings, looking to the Lord alone for | 


light and direction, rather than darkening counsel 
by words without knowledge, among their juvenile 
associates, who have no more discernment than 
themselves. 
vices of the enemy of truth, to array against the 
power of its holy principles, the inconsistent ex- 
amples of many who profess to support them: 
but such instances are only evidences of human falli- 
bility ; the truth will stand though all men forsake it. 
While sympathizing with those who are stum- 
bled and perplexed by these examples, we would ask 
them whether they are themselves competent 
judges in all cases? perhaps some whom they may 
consider as poor exemplifications of its efficacy may 


be viewed through the medium of prejudice ; there | 


may be something distasteful to their nice ideas 
of refinement and propriety, which may veil their 


eyes from bebolding them in their true character | 


as christian disciples. We may remember that the 


great apostle Paul said of himself, that his bodily | 


presence was weak and his speech contemptible, | 
and like him some of these, though unattractive in 
their manners, may be as the savour of life unto life 
to their fellow believers, and be workmen well ap- 
proved of their divine Master. 

Though we would not plead for a mere heredi- 
tary or traditional faith, yet if our dear young 
friends would examine in an earnest, candid spirit, 
the records of our early friends, and carefully ob- 
serve the manner of their being enligitened to see 
and understand these holy principles, and with 
what undeviating integrity they were euabled to 
Support them through deep suffering and persecu- 


It has always been one of the de-| 


ably burdensome, and very much impede their 
spiritual progress; and to change our simple, 
scriptural faith for them, would indeed be like 
returning to the beggerly elements. Therefore 
we can hardly believe that such as go from us to 
them, have ever been deeply grounded in our faith 
and doctrines, or have known much, if any thing, 
of true vital heart-changing religion. 


oniecinalplifadimnsii 

Shells.—Many shells naturally possess so fine 
a polish that no preparation is considered neces- 
‘sary for placing them inthe cabinet. In general, 
|however, it happens that when shells become dry, 
they lose much of their natural lustre. This may 
|be very easily restored by washing them with a 
little water, in which a small portion of gum arabic 
|has been dissolved, or with the white of an egg. 
| There are many shells of a very plain appearance 
on the outside, by reason of a dull epidermis, a 
\skin with which they are covered. ‘his is re- 
|moved by steeping the shells in warm water and 
\then rubbing it off with a brush. When the epi- 
dermis is thick, it will be found necessary to min- 
igle with the water a small portion of nitric acid, 
|which, by dissolving part of the shell, destroys 
the adhesion. This last agent must be employed 
with great caution, since it destroys the lustre on 
every part exposed to its influence. 
surface must be polished with leather, assisted with 
|tripoli, but in many cases where even those are 
‘ineffectual, the file and the pumice-stone may be 
employed to rub off the coarse external layers, 
that the concealed beauties may be disclosed. 
| When this is done, the labour and care, though 
| great, have a reward proportionate. 

qnqneiaiaiananet 

The Wonders of Chemistry.—The strides which 
the science of chemistry has made the last few 
years cannot be otherwise than surprising to those 
unaccustomed to reading the scientific papers. 








Candles resembling the finest wax are now made 


from coal, and from the peat bogs of Ireland. 


The fine | 


| permitted or suffered, in this day, to try his peo- 
| ple, whether their minds be with the Lord, or in 
|outward things. Dear Friends, take care that all 
| your offerings be free, and of your own, that has 
cost you something; so that ye may not offer of 
|that which is another man’s, or that which ye are 
|entrusted withal, and not your own, or fatherless’ 
|or widow’s estate; but all such things settle and 
| establish in their places. You may remember 
many years ago, in a time of great persecution, 
divers Friends who were traders, shop-keepers, and 
others, had the concerns of widows and fatherless, 
and other people’s estates in their hands. And 
when a great suffering, persecution and spoiling 
of goods came upon Friends, especial care was 
taken that all might offer up to the Lord in their 
| sufferings what was really their own, and not any 
jother people’s estates or goods which they had 
jin their hands, and that they might not offer up 
janother body’s, but that which they hal bought 
jand paid for, or were able to pay for. Afterwards 
| several letters came out of the country to the meet- 
ing at London, from Friends that had goods of 
|\the shop-keepers at London upon credit, which 
they had not paid for; who wrote to their ecredi- 
tors whom they had their goods of, entreating 
| them to take their goods again. And some Friends 
came to London themselves, and treated with their 
creditors, letting them understand ‘that they lay 
liable to have all that they had taken from them,’ 
and told them ‘they would not have any man to 
suffer by them: neither would they by suffering, 
offer up anything but what was really their own, 
or what they were able to pay for.’ Upon which 
|several took their goods again. This wrought a 
|very good savour in the hearts of many people, 
when they saw such a righteous, just and honest 
|principle in Friends, that would not make any 
|suffer for their testimony: but what they did suf- 
\fer for the testimony of Jesus should be really 
and truly their own, not other people’s. In this 
they owed nothing to any but love. So, in this 
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ceived by the people, many thousands in one year, 
Kither from these/as is thought, up and down America.” 


every man and woman stands in the free offering, | teen years slaves in Turkey, and who gave him an 
a free people, whether it be spiritual or temporal,! account of their servitude. 
which is their own, and in that they wrong no) men or from others in the ship, he had an account| He goes on to say that his wife, who was a ten- 
man, neither inwardly nor outwardly, Ornan said | about the same time of the atrocious manner in |der-hearted woman, was often giving the slaves 
unto David, ‘1 give thee the thrashing floor, &c.,| which the slave vessels obtained their living car-| the spoiled biscuit, and the meat and fish, which 
and the oxen for burnt offerings, and the thrash-| goes on the coast of Africa. in that warm country was soon tainted. She en- 
ing instruments fur wood, and the wheat for the; ‘These accounts were stored up in his memory,/|deavoured to give to those who needed it most, 
meat offering; I give it all.’ But King David|and afterwards made use of, although at that time} yet he says all wanted, “except here and there a 
said unto Ornan, ‘Nay, but I will verily buy it|they do not appear to have awakened any particu-| favourite slave, one of an bundred or thousand, 


for the full price; for 1 will not take that which | lar feeling against the African slave trade. Whilst 


maybe kept for their glory and pride, to wait on 


is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt-offerings|the vessel was at Scanderoon, he is supposed to|them, amongst their proud, lazy, dainty, tyranni- 


without cost.’ 1 Chron. xxi. 22, &c. So it should) have travelled through Syria, for he in his later 
be his own, and so should it be every man’s that | years often stated, ‘that he had visited the memo- 


offers. 


‘eal, gluttonous, drunken visitors.” After feeding 
those in the house, his servants would take and 


You may see here that David would not rable spot, where the Saviour of the world con-| throw some into the streets, and the negroes would 


accept of another man’s gift fur an offering to the| versed with the woman of Samaria, and had re-|run and scramble fiercely for a share, half spoiled 


Lord; he would not offer up that which cost him | freshed himself by a draught of water from Jacob’s | as it was. 


nothing, but what should be really his own. Psal. 
exii. 5: ‘A good man will guide his affairs with 
discretion.’ 

Let this be read in your Monthly and Quarterly 
Men’s and Women's Meetings. G. F. 

London, the 2d of the Fourth mo., 1683. 

sensi 
For “ The Friend.’ 
Early Anti-Slavery Advocates. 
(Continued from page 173.) 
BENJAMIN LAY.* 

In preparing an account of this eccentric phi- 
lanthropist, some difficulty has arisen from a desire 
to do justice to his motives, whilst setting forth 
conduct, unjustifiable and contentious. He had, 
without doubt, a ready wit, a quick appreheusiun of 
things, and an aptitude in laying hold of good il- 
lustrations of his meaning; but his mind was not 
well balanced. His appreciation of the spirit of 
the gospel, and of the various duties it called for 
from the disciple of Christ, was clear, but his feel- 
ings were warm, and influenced his actions more 
than his judgment, and if his views found not 
quick entrance into others, his zeal kindled into 
fierceness and sometimes into frenzy. 

He was born in Essex, England, according 
to the Colchester records, in the year 1681. His 
parents were in membership with Friends, and he 
was brought up in the attendance of the meetings 
of our religious Society, and instructed in the spi- 
ritual nature of the gospel dispensation. From 
his own account, he received but little education 


in his youth, yet from his fondness for introducing | 


Latin quotations in his writings, we may safely 
conclude that in his after life, he made himself 
somewhat acquainted with that language. 

His biographer informs us, that when quite 
young, he was placed with a glove-maker as an 
apprentice, with whom he continued for a time; 


but long before his maturity, he left his master. | 


Whether this was by mutual consent, we know not, 
but it probably grew out of the infirmity of his 
own temper. He then went to reside on a farm, 
‘Cin the tenure of his brother.” From his own 
account, his brother employed him to keep his 
sheep. This was an innocent and healthy occupa- 
tion, and he thought it ‘“‘a very beautiful and 
comely sight to see the pretty lambs and their 
dams quietly and sweetly teeding together.’ This 
was probably in 1697. He was not satisfied with 
his condition, and soon afterwards went to sea. 
According to his own statement, he was for eigh- 
teen months on board a large vessel of 400 tons 
burden, which sailed to Scanderoon, in ‘Turkey. 
This was in and about the year 1701. Among the 
crew there were four men, who had been seven- 


* On comparing the facts which I bad gathered from | 
ancient records respecting B. Lay, with the biographical | 
sketch of him prepared by the late Roberts Vaux, I| 


iwell.” He continued a sea-faring life, at first, he 
says, as a ‘common sailor,’ afterwards, it is pro- 
| bable, in some other capacity, until about the year 
/1710. He had probably laid by some property, 


and soon after his leaving the sea, he married 


Benjamin says, ‘I never saw a parcel 
|\of hounds more eager about a dead carcass than 
they were.”” These scenes took place on the first 
day of the week, when the negroes were at liberty 
from farm work. 

The outward person of Benjamin Lay was very 
' 





Sarah , of Rochester, in Kent. His residence 
|was at this time, or soon afterwards, in London, 
where it is believed he was engaged in storekeep- 
ling. Benjamin Lay appears to have been, in the 
/common concerns of life, very exemplary, one who 
felt keenly for the sufferings of others, and a 
consistent member of the Society of Friends. His 
wife, too, was a minister of the gospel, well ap- 
proved and beloved for her work’s sake. 
After the accession of George the First, which 
| took place on the 20th of the Eighth month, 1714, 
| Benjamin Lay, who had a strong testimony against 
worldly winded priests and men preaching for gain, 
obtained admittance to the king, and presented 
|him with a copy of Milton’s pamphlet, entitled 
|“ Considerations touching the likeliest means to 
remove hirelings out of the church.” 
| In the year 1717,* he was disowned from the 
Society of Friends, by Devonshire house Monthly 
Meeting, in London. We have, in this country, 
/no means of ascertaining the charge against him ; 
but it has been generally supposed, that it grew 
out of his violence in the party debates of that 
day. They had fierce whig and tory disputes, the 
| supporters of the Guelphs, and of the Stuarts. To 
'which party B. L. belonged, of course we know 
not, nor how his zeal for either should have brought 
|him into conflict with Friends. 

In 1718, he had with his wife removed to Bar- 
badoes, and entered into mercantile business there. 
From the cruelty he saw inflicted on the slaves in 
|that island, he was that year convinced, he says, 
lof the “hellish practice of slave keeping.” Of 

his residence in this island, he wrote, Kighth mo., 
|1736, “When I lived in Barbadoes about eigh- 
teen years ago, where we had much business in 
trading, the poor blacks would come to our shop 
and store, hunger-starved ; almost ready to perish 
iwith hunger and sickness. Great numbers of 
them would come to trade with us, for they seem- 
‘ed to love and admire us, we being pretty much 
lalike in stature and other ways. 
| would often be giving them something for the 
}mouth, which was very engaging, you that read 
‘this may be sure, in their deplorable condition. 
}Oh! my soul mourns in contemplating their mi- 
|serable, forlorn, wretched state and condition that 
mine eyes beheld them in there. And it is the 
same now, and will remain except the great Al- 
‘mighty Being, cither immediately or instrumen- 
tally, shall be pleased to put a stop to it; for they 
jane yearly by ship-loads poured in upon, and re- 


* [take the year of disownment from R. Vaux. A 
certificate he brought from Colchester to America, in 


My dear wife | 


ipeculiar. ‘ He was,” says RK. Vaug, “only four 
'feet seven inches in height; his head was large in 
| proportion to his body; the features of his face 
|were remarkable, and boldly delineated, and his 
‘countenance was grave and benign. He was 
‘/hunch-backed, with a projecting chest, below which 
his body became much contracted. His legs were 
'so slender, as to appear almost unequal to the 
purpose of supporting him, diminutive as his 
frame was, in comparison with the ordinary size 
‘of the human stature. A habit he had contracted, 
of standing in a twisted position, with one hand 
resting upon his left hip, added to the effect pro- 
duced by a large white beard that for many years 
had not been shaved, contributed to render his 
‘figure perfectly unique. It is singular, that his 
wife very much resembled him in size, having a 
crooked back like her husband.” 

The similarity of their persons, and their united 
acts of kindness to them, made the slaves rejoice 
to see them together. Benjamin says, ‘‘ We were 
‘so very much alike; [they] would lift up their 

hands with admiration, and say, ‘ That ittle backarar 
|man,’ for so they call white people, ‘go all over 
world, see for that backarar woman for him- 
self.’ ” 

| Although Benjamin Lay would never hold a 
islave, and although he was, he says, “sorely 
grieved to sce and hear the inexpressible cruelty, 
|torture and misery, these poor wretches were and 
jare put to,” yet he felt the spirit of slavery, and 
the associations around him influencing his con- 
duct in some things. He says, “For want of 
dwelling near enough to the blessed Truth, I was 
leavened too much into the nature of the people 
there, which are masters and mistresses of slaves.” 
| He goes on to show how the spirit manifested itself 
‘in him. The negroes would come to his shop in 
great droves, as having laid, as he supposed, a 
scheme to rob him. They would all be impatient 
ito be served, and, whilst he was busy, would steal 
whatever they could lay their hands on. For this 
|when he caught them at it, he sometimes gave 
‘them stripes. 

| His wife seeing the danger they were in of be- 
‘ing leavened into the very nature of the inhabit- 
‘ants, pride and oppression, was willing and desi- 
‘rous to leave the island, and Benjamin adds, 
“Indeed, so was I.” 

Among the things conspiring to make them 
anxious to leave Barbadoes, were two examples of 
| notable cruelty One witnessed by his wife. The 
other was the case of a black slave whose master 
always whipped him on Second-day morning. He 
at last declared he would bear it no longer, and 





: , ; : od . 
found many discrepancies, particularly as respects dates. | 1732, states that the occasion of offence was given “to hung himself on a First-day evening. 


Traditional gossip often leads astray. 


Devonshire house Meeting.” 


| (To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” | ever, throws some more light on this matter than | Then cast your baubles vile away, and bend in solemn 
I feel disposed to pen a few lines for the en-| has been possessed hitherto. He states, that when | 


couragement of those, wherever their lot may be 
cast, who are bowed down in consideration of the 
low state, into which our beloved Society bas fallen. 

It is truly a mournful time with many of these 
exercised ones, and were it not, that, at seasons, 
we are permitted to feel and believe, that His 
everlasting arm is underneath, to sustain and sup- 


port all who put their trust in him, such as feel | 


thus sorely tried, would be pressed down beyond 


measure; but blessed be the name of the Lord,) 


THE FRIEND. 


raised in the mine, in a particular district of China, 


the ore from which it is made is of a red colour, but | 


thought, 
| To Him who has this gorgeous scene from storm and 
tempest wrought. 


by a peculiar method of treating it in smelting, and | Yet this fair pageant soon must fade before the breath 


the addition of 1} per cent. of tin, it becomes white. | 
The metal is common in China; is of a beautiful | 


of noon; 
| And by the fiat from on high, your wealth shall fade 
as soon. 


fine grain, and harder than red copper; this, no|O! lay not worthless riches up, which “ moth and rust” 


doubt, is due to the admixture of tin. 


— ee - 


Selected. 
THE SLEET. 


He has promised to be with even the two or three) Awake, awake, the sun is up; awake and sally forth, 
wherever they may be, if gathered in bis name,| We've had a rain of jewelry from out the frozen north ; 
’ co >} J : ’ 


which is his power. 
cerned to feel this power to be the motive to, and 


the authority for, all action, either as relates to| 
ourselves individually, or in regard to any part we| 


May we, then, be truly con-| The earth is robed in dazzling white, e 


with gems, 
And diamonds in ten thousand shapes are hanging from 
their stems. 


may take in matters concerning the church ; re-| Each bush and every humble shrub, with precious stones 
membering that those who served the Lord form- 


erly, were “troubled on every side, yet not dis-| 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, 


but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” 


Therefore take courage, for no new thing has hap-| 
= ee g P 
pened ; but the tribulated path is the same in) 


which all who have gone before, have had to walk 


while cumbered with the shackles of mortality, | 
and who, we fully believe, are now enjoying the| 


presence of the Lord, and singing praises, high 
praises to his worthy name forevermore. 


Although the sensible presence of him whom | 
we desire to serve and follow, may, for a long) 


time, be withholden, let us endeavour to walk by 
faith, patiently abiding his time; and most as- 
suredly as faithfulness is adhered to, in his own 
time he will fulfil his promise unto those who seek 


him with the whole heart, for “‘ he hath not said| 


unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain:” 
but hath extended the invitation, ‘‘Come unto 


me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 1| 


will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.”” There- 
fore, be not cast down beyond measure, for I be- 
lieve many times the adversary of our soul’s peace 

ins an entrance in this way, when he has becn 
foiled while presenting himself as ‘a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour.” 

But it behooves all that would live godly in 
Christ Jesus, to be on the watch, both for the in- 
timations of the Captain of our soul’s salvation, as 
to what he would have us to do, as well as seek- 
ing for his aid to discern the twinings of our arch- 
enemy, who promises great things unto all that 
will follow him But we may remember, he is 
declared to have been a liar from the beginning, 
and he is so yet: therefore, under whatsoever 
transformation he may endeavour to entice, be 
ready through the assistance of “ Him, who was 


never foiled in battle,” to say, ‘‘ Get thee behind | 


me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me: for thou 


is strung, 

And all the purest, brightest things, by handsful round 
are flung; 

The em’rald, and the amethyst! the topazes! behold! 


And here and there, a ruby red, is sparkling in the 
cold. 


The chrysolite and jasper see, and that bright sardine 
stone, 

The holy Patmos prophet saw, upon the heavenly 
throne. 

Here all the gold of Ophir shines, with all Golconda’s 
store, 


more? 


gay, 

Enchased in solid silver too, how rich is its display! 

In green and gold the shaggy pine seems almost in a 
blaze, 

With all the sun’s reflected light, yet softened to the 
gaze. 


told, 








savourest not the things that be of God, but those | 


that be of men.”” If he was permitted to insinuate 
himself with his counsel into the immediate pre- 
sence of our blessed Lord, it shows the great ne- 
cessity for us to be on the watch at all times; 


“what I say unto you, I say unto all, watch.” | 


Let us, therefore, strive to be on our guard that 
We enter not into temptation. 
Ohio, Second mo., 1856. 


a 


The Colour of Copper.—Our copper is all of a! 
ted appearance, but is this the natural colour of the | 


metal? Like diamonds, may it not have a variety 
of colours, such as “red and white.” In China 
there is plenty of white copper; this has generally 
been believed to be as pure a metal as the red. A 
correspondent of the London Mining Journal, how- 


YIM 


| They laid thee in the house of God, and cover'd thee 
with gold! 

But great as was King Solomon, he, nor the house he 
made, 

Were dressed in such magnificence as thou hast here 
displayed ! 


The beech tree stands in rich array of long and shining 
threads, 

Its brittle boughs all bending low to earth their droop- 
ing heads, 

And now and then some broken limb, comes crashing 
from on high, 

And showering down a world of gems that sparkle as 
they fly. 


The lofty oak, the hundred limb’d Briareus of the trees! 

Spreads out his pond’rous icy arms loud crackling in 
the breeze, 

And as the roused up lion shakes the dew-drops from 
his mane, 


|So does the woodland monarch shake his crystals o’er 


the plain. 


But time would fail to tell of all that bright and starry 
host, 

The north wind brings to witch the world from out the 
realms of frost; 


| The meanest thing—the most deformed—the dry and 


sapless bough, 
The bramble rude, the rugged thorn, are pure and spot- 
less now. 


Ye counsellers of earth! come forth, ye princes who 
have gold,* 

Your diadems, ye kings! bring here the jewelled crowns 
ye hold; 

Come woman in thine ornaments, in all their costly 
sheen, 

And let them be the loveliest ones that ever graced a 
queen. 





This grass that’s under foot, this weed with branching 
arms, 

Thus glistening in the morning sun, hath fift»fold their 
charms ; 





* Job, chapter iii. 





ach tree is hung | , 


assail, 
But those which at the judgment day, through Christ, 
will then avail. 


What, though the sun so soon must melt this frost-work 

| and its forms, 

|He speaks them into life again, who rides amid the 

storms; 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, at his last trumpet 
dread, 

With bodies fashioned gloriously, shall we rise from the 


| dead. 


|The sun goes up his destined way—how few do heed 


my calls ! 


|In tears the vision melts away, the baseless fabric 


falls ; 
I, too, could shed some tears, alas! that this sweet 
scene is passed, 


For scenes as sweet, it brings to mind, which fled away 


The cedar! O, thou favoured tree! in Scripture it is | vey is in a condition to be completed and reported 


as fast. St. Leger Landon Carter. 


—_—_—>—__—_ 
Geological Survey of New Jersey. 
We find in the Newark Daily Advertiser a very 
'long abstract of the voluminous reports of the Geo- 


And who could ever number up the countless myriads | logical Survey of the State of New Jersey, from 


| which we obtain the following facts. The working 


The holly in its darkest green, with crimson fruit looks | foree of the department consists of one superin- 


|tendent and geologist, W. Kitchell, one topogra- 
phical engineer, E. L. Viele; one assistant geolo- 
gist, George H. Cook; one chemist, H. Wurtz; 
one paleontologist, James H. Hall; and from 
twenty to thirty assistants engaged in the field op- 
erations. The geological department of the sur- 


upon finally by counties, as rapidly as the topogra- 
phical maps are finished, but since the termination 
of the field labours, on the 1st of Twelfth month, 
there has not been time to arrange the materials 
for a report. About three thousand specimens 
have been collected for the State and county cab- 
inets, and are ready for arrangement. Some of 
the maps are in progress of engraving, and cuts 
have been made from original drafts. The ex- 
penses of the department last year were $17,918 61, 
and the estimate for the ensuing year is $25,000, 
included in which is $5000 for drafting and en- 
graving. This will be sufficient to prepare the 
maps and cuts for at least three or four counties, 


| in addition to the progress of the field work through- 


out the greater part of the State, and the super- 
intendent recommends that arrangements be made 
for the disposal of the work, gratuitously or by sale, 
to place it in the hands of the people. 





The topographical department has been engaged 
in making a complete and accurate physical map 
of every county in the State, exhibiting all the 
features of itssurface. From it we learn that the 
exact area of the State is 7,750-93 square miles, 
or 4,960, 595-20 acres, of which aggregate 1,767,- 
991 acres are improved, leaving a residue of 3,192,- 
604-20 acres of unimproved land. The total 
value of the farm land is $120,137,511. The 
| Blue Mountain, which is the most elevated range 
in the State, is thirty-five miles in length, and has 
an average height of 1400 feet. At the Delaware 
Water Gap it is halfa mile wide and fifteen hun- 
dred feet high. The Highlands of New York ex- 
tend into New Jersey in a succession of parallel 
ridges, in which lie several large and beautiful 
lakes. ‘There also are the sources of the Raritan 
and Passaic rivers. South of a line drawn from 
Amboy to Trenton, the State is almost « level plain, 
forming a striking contrast to the northern part ; 
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and the streams there are so sluggish that in many | 
places they resemble a succession of swamps and 
ponds. The total length of the completed rail- 
roads, in the state is 504 miles. Reconnoisances 
have been made at Paterson, Trenton and Newark, | 
to locate standard meridian lines, and some of the | below zero—noon, 18° below zero; 9th, morning, 
monuments have been prepared. It is expected) 26° below zero—noon, 8° below zero. It was 20° 
to designate such lines in the spring in every| below zero on the morning of the 10th, but rose 
county, asa guide for local surveyors. The south-|to 2° above by noon. About five inches of snow 
ern division of the state is remarkable for its en-| fell the 29th of Twelfth month, at which time 
tire lack of rock formations. Three marl bedsare there was on the ground, say one inch; it has 
described in the report, and those are shown to be| snowed from half an inch to an inch at different 
the best fertilizers which possess the most phos-| times since; but last First day, the 27th ult., there 
phoric acid. The first and lowest marl bed has) fell about four inches more. 

been traced from the sea shore, across Monmouth | 
and Burlington counties, to Burlington, and across | 
Gloucester and Salem counties to near the Dela- 
ware river. The second bed has been traced across | 
Monmouth, Ocean, Burlington, Camden, Glouces-| 
ter, and Salem counties, and the third from Squan- 
kum, across Ocean and Burlington counties, to 
Clementon, in Camden county, beyond which no 
trace of it is found. At Woodbridge, Middlesex 
county, great quantities of pipe clay are dug, and 
some fireclay. In the potter's clay, at South Am- 
boy, a single tree has been followed up for ninety- 
three feet, having a diameter of five feet at the 
large end. In some places the clay is white, with 
a faint buff hue, and is used for making satin 
faced paper hangings. Shell marl is found in 
several places and in it specimens of shells iden- 


teen days the mercury has been below zero in the 
morning, and for seven, below at noon. Our 
coldest weather wasin the First month, as fol 
lows:—7th of the month, morning, 19° below 
zero—noon, 12° below zero; 8th, morning, 25° 


—__—_~+.+—____ 
For “ The Friend.” 


“Them that honour me, I will honour.” 


friends are tempted to collect into large companies, 
I have been led to reflect on the subject as one 
| of serious importance ; and if I could present it in 


led it, or if only one precious mind should be 
be enough. Many, no doubt will be ready to an- 
swer, we are social beings, and that it is an inno 
cent way of spending a few hours; what evil is 
|thereinit? So we were intended to be social beings, 
|yet those who are endeavouring to walk circum- 
|spectly redeeming the time, take a very different 
tical with those now growing in Delaware bay and| View of it. For if we meditate on the solemn 
the ocean. On Stoe creek, in Cumberland andj language of the apostle, “That if the righteous 
Salem counties, oyster shells are found at consider- scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
able depth, and fossil shellsand bones areabundant. |iuner appear?” that if those who are watchful, 
The Cape May diamond is described as probably | keeping the fear of the Lord always before them, 
a water worn quartz crystal. Agates are not un-|and honouring Him in all their movements in hu- 
common there. Last spring the skull of a Masto-| mility and abasedness of self ; if these only are ac- 
don was dug up in a meadow near Pemberton, | cepted, where shall those appear who live as they 
Burlington county, and other bones have been list, passing their days in the enjoyment of those 
found near it. The sea coast of the state wears/things that perish with the using? For such as 
away rapidly in consequence of the continued | We sow, such shall we reap; if we sow to the spirit, 
settling or subsidence of the land. Professor Cook everlasting life; but if to the flesh, we shall reap 
is confident that the shore is now settling at the|corruption. \ 
rate of about two feet ina hundred years. At) eDjoy everlasting life and be partakers of the 
Cape Island on the Atlantic shore a full mile has pleasures at the Father's righthand? But howcan 
been worn in since the Revolution. in 
beaches on the coast are drifting inward every which gratifies the carnal mind: if we are in con 
year. One beach has moved fully one hundred | duct saying “we will eat our own bread, and wear 


As this is the season when many of our young | 


a different light than that they have hitherto view- | 


strengthened to withstand the temptation, it will | 


And who of us would not wish to| 


The sand| We hope to obtain them, if we are indulging in that | 


Ss 


U. S. District Court in Philadelphia, relative to the 
coloured woman and her children claimed by J. H. 
Wheeler, the Judge took oceasion to express the 
opinion that there was no law of this State inter. 
fering with the right of slaveholders to carry their 
jslaves into and through it, or prejudicing their 
title of ownership by their so doing ; and that this 
right of transit through free States was secured by 
the law of nations, kc. Some of the members of 
\the political party in Pennsylvania, with which 
ithe Judge is understood to be identified, not satis. 
fied with the mere expression of a judicial opin- 
‘ion, are desirous to have a law passed by our leis. 
lature securing to slave owners the right to bring 
their slaves into and through the State; and ae. 
cordingly a petition has been presented in both 
Houses at Harrisburg, praying for the enactment 
of such a law. The majurity of the Judiciar 
Committee of the House of Representatives made 
a report, in which they declare that this right of 
|transit through Pennsylvania is already secured 
|to the citizens of the slaveholding States, by the 
law of nations and the Federal Constitution; and 
|that no statute of this State affects to disturb that 
right. The grounds upon which this declaration 
affects to be founded, are the flimsiest assumptions 
we can now recollect to have seen recorded in the 
report of a legislative committee, and there can 
‘hardly be said to be a show of argument from the 
beginning to the end of the report. We give the 
‘report of the minority of the committee in full, 
and from it our readers will gather the points 
assumed by the majority. 

‘The undersigned, members of the Judiciary 
Committee, being unable to concur with the ma. 
jority of said committee in the views and princi- 
ples set forth in their able and learned report, on 
the petition of Col. Joseph Paxton, of Catawissa, 
|praying the Legislature ‘to enact a law securing 
|to the citizens of slave holding States, who may 
pass through this Commonwealth, or transiently 
jsojourn therein, with their slaves, all the rights 
|of property in said slaves guaranteed to them by 





\the laws of any other State, and making it a penal 
offence to attempt by word or deed to decoy, or in 
‘any manner to alievate the said slaves from their 
suid owners, against the said owners’ will,’ feel 
that it is due to themselves, as well as to the 
people of this Commonwealth, that they should 








yards during the last twenty years. Atthe mouth | our own apparel,” and unwilling to acknowledge | xo forth the grounds of their dissent. We do 
of Dennis’ Creek, and for several miles along the Him in all our ways; or in action canes adopt the| not concur with the majority, ‘that the right 
bay shore in Cape May county, the marsh wears solemn appeal, “Thou, Lord, seest me. And in| of transit through Pennsylvania, with their slaves, 
away atthe rate ofarod in two years. Egg Island, returning form these large gatherings, do you feel | ; . already secured to the citizens of the slave hold- 
the western point of Maurice River Cove, which that sweet peace that would be the reward of well ‘ing States,by the law of nations and the Federal 
in the year 1694 covered three hundred acres, /Speut time, but contrawise do you not lie down in Constitution, and that no statute of this State 
now contains at low water from a half to three |Sorrow, and does not confusion cover you? laffects to disturb it.’ Neither can we yield 
fourths of an acre, and at high water it is sub-| Ah, then, my beloved young friends, towards | our assent to the reasoning and doctrines gene- 
merged. At Town Bank the solid gravel wears whom we are looking for a succession of standard | pally laid down in the report of the majority. 
away at the rate of about a foot a year, and water) bearers to uphold the precious testimonies 80| We do not propose to advance any views in con- 
covers the ground where houses once stood. |dearly purchased by our worthy predecessors, did | gi o¢ with the vested rights of the slave-holding 
paseo |you take into view the shortness and uncertainty | Grates. to impugn the compromises of the Consti- 

For “The Friend.” | Of life and the importance of improving every gitt, cation, or to enter into any of the vexed questions 

Cold Weather in Towa. )and talent to the honour and glory of the great | rowing out of Congressional legislation on the 

We take the following extract from a letter re | “iver, and the awfulness of being summoned un ‘subject of slavery ; much less do we intend to dis- 
ceived from a correspondent, dated Iowa, Second | Prepared to appear before Him who said to those! 4.5 the great moral and political evils of slavery, 
mo., Ist, 1856. ‘ Among the unnumbered bless. | who did not oe him “Depart from me, | ¢om which this Commonwealth has been happily 
ings of a gracious and merciful Providence we in| I know you not,” I believe you would not be found exempted by the humane and enlightened legisla- 
this land have been favoured with one too little /¢™ploying your precious time and talents in any| tion of the past, gradually removing this pernicious 
prized, and for which therefore but little gratitude thing that was not comparable to laying up trea-| institution by 2 cautious and progressive series of 
is felt by many, who are enjoying it, that is, good |Sure in Heaven. |acts, from the soil of Pennsylvania. We shall con- 
health, which has been general here for a length fine our remarks to the points in which we differ 
from the majority. 


of time past. So far, we have had a remarkable | 
winter for this latitude,—both the severity and con | “Ist. We hold that slavery is exclusively & 
local institution, and that it is not recognized by 


tinuance of cold weather Since the 2Ist of the| ~~ 
Twelfth month, there has not been a day in which | ithe law of nature, the common law, or the civil 
law. Such is the opivion of the ablest writers on 


the mercury rose to 32° Fahrenheit, at the time in| 
which I take my notes, which are just before sun-| Our readers may recollect that in the course of|jurisprudence. Blackstone in his Commentaries, 


rise and between 12 M. and 1p. M. For seven | the proceedings had before Judge Kane, of the|yol. 1, p. 42, says, ‘upon the law of nature and 
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the law of revelation depend all human law ; that| above authorites that slavery is against the law of | declaring him free. Butler vs. Hopper, 1 W. C. 


THE FRIEND. 


js to say, DO human law should be suffered to con | nations, and we shall presently show that it is also| R., 499. There is nothing in the letter or the 


tradict these. The law of England abhors and|against the Jaws of Pennsylvania. 


will not endure the existence of slavery within | 
this nation. 


Aslave or uegro, the instant he lands | Constitution of the United States ? 


| spirit of the Constitution that will justify the right 
“3d. Is there such a right recognized in the claimed under it, nor has the Supreme Court of 
The clause of the United States, nor even our State courts, so 


in England, becomes free.’ * Wheu a slave comes the Constitution cited by the majority of the com-| fur as we have been able to ascertain, ever given 


within the exclusive jurisdiction of England he| mittee, under which this alleged right of transit | it such a construction. 


By the act of this Com- 


ceases to be a slave, because the law of England! with slaves is claimed, is Article Ist, sec. 8, part: monwealth, passed Ist March, 1780, for the 
positively and notorivusly prohibits and forbids)3: ‘Congress shall have power to regulate com-| gradual abolition of slavery, it is provided that all 
we existence of such a relation between man and | merce with foreign patious, and among the seve- negroes, wulattoes and others born within this 


wan.’ ‘his was admitted and so expressed by | 


Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, in his corres-|cle 4, sec. 2: ‘The citizens of each State shall be 
’ , ? 


ondence with Lord Ashburton, in the Creole case. 
Webster’s works, vol. 5, p. 315. 
takes the same view of slavery, and declares it to| 
be against the rights of nature. Lust. Lib. 1, tit. | 
3, sec. 2. Vatel’s Law of Nations, book 2, chap. 
y. When our forefathers migrated to this country | 
they brought with them the common law of| 
England, and it has become the basis of all our 
laws. 

“2d. We hold it to be equally clear that the 
right of slave-holders to pass through or sojourn 
in this State, with their slaves, is not conceded by 
the law of nations. We have already shown that 
freedom is the birthright and the natural condition 
of man. Story, in his Conflict of Laws, see. 104, 
says: ‘ Personal disqualificatious not arising from 
the law of nature, but trom the customary or posi- 
tive law of a foreign country, especially such as| 
are of a penal nature, ure uot generally regarded | 
in other couutries, where the like disqualifica-| 
tions do not exist. hey are strictly terri- 
torial. So the state of slavery will not be re- 
eognized in any country whose institutions and 
policy prohibit slavery.’ The law of slavery | 
is in invitum, and when a slave gets out of the 
territory where it prevails, and out of the power 
of his master, and gets under the protection of an- 
other power, without any wrongful act doue by the | 
party giving that protection, the right of the mas-| 
ter, which is founded on the municipal law of the | 
particular place only, does not continue. ‘The 
fact of a slave being taken to a country where 
slavery or involuntary servitude is not tolerated, 
operates on the condition of the slave, and pro-| 
duces immediate emancipation.’ 16 Louisiana) 
Rep. 489; 7 Louisiana Rep. 172. Slavery exists | 
ouly by virtue of the laws of the state where it is| 





The civil law | citizens of the several States.’ 


iclause of the Constitution gives Congress the right 


ral States, and with the Indian tribes ;’ and Arti-| State, after the passage of the act, should be free. 
By the act of 8rd March, 1847, section 7, so much 
eutitled to all the privileges and immunities of of the act of the Ist March, 1780, as authorizes 
|the masters or owners of slaves to bring and re- 
“Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Gib-| tain such slaves within this Commonwealth for the 


|bons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 195, in construing period of six months in involuntary servitude, or 


Article 1, sect. 8, p. 3, of the Constitution, and| for any period of time whatever, be and the same 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce be- is hereby repealed. It has been decided that a 
tween the States, says; ‘The genius and character | slave brought into this State, since the passage of 
of the whole Government seems to be, that its ac- the act 3d March, 1847, is ipso facto free. 
tion is to be applied to all the external concerns | Pierce's case decided in Common Pleas, Philadel- 
of the nation, and to those internal concerns which) phia, in 1848. The rule of the common law of 
affect the States generally, but not to those which) England, in regard to slavery before the Revolu- 
are completely within a particular State, and|tion, became the common law of Pennsylvania, 
which do not affect other States, and with which|except so far as modified by the Constitution of 
it is not necessary to interfere, for the purpose of|the United States The fugitives were free the 
executing some of the general powers of the Go-| moment they touched the soil of Pennsylvania ; 
vernment. The complete internal commerce of a|all the incidents, accompaniments and attributes 
State, then, may be considered as reserved to the | of bondage fell from around them. Kauffman ys. 
State itself.’ It has been clearly shown that| Oliver, 10 Barr, 517. 

slavery is local, and purely the creature of muni-; “If this right of transit with slaves is incorpo- 
cipal regulation ; that it is looked upon with dis-| rated in the Constitution itself, then all State laws 


‘favour, and is not recognized by the common law, | prohibiting the introduction of slaves would be 


the law of nations, or the law of nature. But 
several of the States of this Union have enacted 
to regulate commerce ; and if the construction put| just such laws, and they have been passed upon 
upon it in the report of the majority be correct,| by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
then Congress has the right to regulate commerce | their validity has never been doubted. Slaves 
in slaves between the States, and the buying and/ brought into the State of Maryland in violation of 
selling of men in our public markets. This is|the laws of that State, are declared to be free. 
certainly a novel and extraordinary construction} Rhodes vs. Bell, 2 How. Rep. 405. 16 Peters’ 
of this clause of the Constitution. On what au-|R. 611. Thomas vs. Generis, 16 Louisiana Rep, 
thority it is based, we are not informed, as none|}488. 5 Leigh, 615. 10 Leigh, 697. 9 Gill. & 
is cited. That the master’s claim to the service| Johns. 19. 11 Louisiana Rep. 500. 10 How. 
of his slave, and to a species of property in him,| Kep. 87. 

has been recognized by our courts and judicial tri-| ‘The right to pursue and recapture fugitive 
bunals, cannot be denied ; but that rigbt is essen-|slaves escaping from their masters into a free 
tially different from his right of property in inani-| State, is not raised by the petition referred to the 


mate things and domestic avimals. His right to| committee, and has not been noticed in this re- 


This] unconstitutional, and consequently void. 


mentaries, 
ature apd 


sanctioned ; and if the slave escape from such state | the former depends on arbitrary, local law, and is 
toa free state, he is free, according to the princi-|in violation of man’s vatural rights ; but his pro- 
ples of the common law, and re-capture in a free | perty in the latter is acknowledged by the laws of 
state is authorized only by the Constitution and|nature and the laws of God. The laws that re- 


|port. The seventh section of the act of March 3, 
| 1847, having expressly repealed the provisions of 
| the act of March 1, 1780, authorizing the masters 
or owners of slaves to bring and retain such slaves 





act of Congress. There is no general principle in gard slavery as property, are local, and only apply 
the law of nations which requires such surrender |so far as such laws can operate. Such laws do 
Jones vs. Vansant, 2 M‘Lean, 596. By the law/not make them personal property generally. 18 
of nations no stat2 is bound to recognize slavery| Pickens’ Rep. 216. The 4th Article, sec. 2d, of 
in another state, 16 Peters, R. 539, or the state | the Constitution, is believed to be still wider from 
of slavery, as to foreign slaves found within its|the mark, and to have no more reference to 
territorial dominions, when it isin opposition to its|slavery than to the power to make war. But it 
own policy and institutions, in favour of the sub-|secures to citizens of each State the right of 
jects of other nations. The state of slavery is| ingress, egress and regres sinto the several States 
deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, founded | of this Union; and while there, the same immu- 
upon and limited to the range of territorial laws.|nities, under the laws of the State, that citi- 
16 Peters, 611. And it is well settled with re-|zens of the same State enjoy under the laws 
spect to their municipal regulations, that the | thereof. 

several States of this Union are to each other| ‘But the citizen does not carry with him, the 
foreign. 2 Wash. 298. It appears, therefore, |laws of his domicil, into a sister State. The mo- 
that by the law of nations the slave holder would! ment he crosses the line of Virginia into this 
have no right to pass through our state with Fed ene he is under the laws of Pennsylvania and 
slaves ; nor is he entitled to exercise that right by | not the laws of Virginia. 

the comity of nations. For it appears to be|2 Kent’s Com.,258. And if he brings his slaves 
just as well as settled, that that which is called| with him, the moment they cross the line they 
comitas, inter communitates, comity between states are free. But it has been decided that the 2d see- 
or nations, cannot prevail in any case where it | tion, Article 4th, of the Constitution of the 
Violates the law of our country, the law of nature| United States does not extend to the case of a 
or the law of God. Forbes vs. Cochran, 2 Barn. | slave voluntarily carried by his master into another 
& Cress. 463. It has been clearly shown by the | State, and left there under the protection of a law 


See 4 Johns. C., 430, | 


within this Commonwealth while temporarily so- 
| journing here, and said act never having been pro- 
; nounced unconstitutional by any federal tribunal, 
| the undersigned do not deem it expedient, on any 
ground, to disturb it. We are satisfied that the 
abrogation of this section of the act of 1847 would 
lead to sectional discord and domestic disturbances, 
and that our friendly relations with the citizens 
lof the southern States, as well as our own peace 
and tranquillity, will best be maintained by the 
denial of the prayer of the petitioner. 

“TD. PHELPs, 

“KE. Joy Morrts, 

“8. P. M‘Catmonr.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—The new steamship Persia arrived at New 
| York on the 9th inst., with European news to First mo. 
| 26th. The Pacific which sailed from Liverpool on the 
| 23d ult., had not arrived on the 11th inst. The Persia 
| brings intelligence of further progress towards peace. 
Orders had been transmitted from St. Petersburg to the 
| Russian army in the Crimea, to suspend hostilities un- 
til the result of the approaching negotiations should be 
known. It was not expected that the united agreement 
to negotiate, would be signed by all the parties until the 
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2d or 3d inst. It was presumed that an armistice would | nators have made speeches on the Central American |tute and diseased alien immigrants. It would seem 
then be agreed upon. No place had been fixed for the | question, all sustaining the American view of the Treaty |from their report, that most of the immigrants landed 


meeting of the Conference. Count Nesselrode has ad-| with England on that subject. | 
dressed the representatives of Russia in foreign Courts, | The Ohio River—The Board of Trade of Pittsburg | 
declaring that Russia has made concessions with a view have adopted resolutions suggesting that those connect- 
to the re-establishment of peace, out of deference to the ed with the commercial interests of both the Atlantic 
representations of friendly powers, and not because the| borders and the great Central Valley, meet in conven- 
interests of Russia call for the conclusion of that peace. | 


tion at Cincinnati, on the lst of Fifth month next, to| 
Count Orloff and Baron de Brunow are spoken of as the |. decide upon measures for the improvement of the Ohio 
tussian plenipotentiaries to the approaching Congress. | river. 

The Crimea.—The army news presents no new fea-| Zhe Florida Indians.—Since the attack upon Lieut. 
tures, and is without interest. The weather had been | Hartsuff’s party, another small company of U.S. troops 
extremely cold. | engaged in cutting wood, were surprised by the Indians, | 

Asia Minor.—Advices from Trebizond to Twelfth mo. | and five of their number were killed. 
29th, state that the cold was excessive, andthat the ice} Pennsylvania Legislature.—In the House the joint re- | 
and snow rendered communication with Erzeroum dan-| solution instructing our Senators, &c., to vote for the 
gerous and difficult. The Turkish army in the latter! repeal of the Nebraska-Kansas act, after debate, was 
city anxiously awaited the arrival of the troops from | indefinitely postponed, yeas 51, nays 31. The Judiciary 
Trebizond. Omar Pacha was still at Redoubt Kale. | Committee reported adversely upon the bill changing 

RUSSIA.—The government has ordered a further| the venue in the case of Passmore Williamson vs. Kane, | 
issue of paper money. The national debt of Russia! from Delaware county to Philadelphia. Great numbers | 
amounts to 1,158,918,000 silver roubles. In 1844 it was) of petitions for the repeal of the Restraining Liquor Law | 
833,024,000 roubles. Advices, via Norway, mention | of last session, have been presented, and also numerous | 
that since the Allies raised the blockade of the White| remonstrances against the repeal. Among the latter | 
Sea, Tenth mo. 9th, between 300 and 400 vessels with|was one signed by five thousand four hundred and | 
full freights have entered the port of Archangel. The| twenty-six women of Philadelphia. 
fortifications of that place had been much augmented,| Pennsylvania Railroad—The income of this road dur- | 
and there were being built six frigates and twenty screw | ing the last year, amounted to $3,538,333. The cost of 
steam gunboats. The weather had been open. The| conducting the business including State tax on tonnage, | 
acceptance of the Austrian propositions had been pub-| was $1,709,056, leaving the profits of the year, $1,829,- 
lished officially in St. Petersburg. | 277. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has offered 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The favourable indications re-|to purchase the main line of the State improvements 
garding peace, have caused a further advance in the) for $7,500,000, payable monthly in distant instalments, 
funds, both English and Continental. Consols were | the debt to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
quoted at 90} a 903. The cotton market was firm, and| Aansas.—Late intelligence from Kansas states that no | 
prices had advanced jd. Breadstuffs were dull at for-| election was held in that territory at the period fixed, | 
mer quotations. A number of marine disasters had oc-| on account of apprehensions of another invasion from | 
curred; among the vessels lost were the Sebago and| Missouri. Serious trouble was anticipated, and the 
Mary Green, of New York; the Independence, of Bath ;| people of the territory were preparing for a struggle. 
and the Meteor, of Boston. The steamship Belgique | New York.—Mortality last week, 377. The shipments | 
came near foundering at sea, having sprung aleak 700) of specie for the week, amounted to $421,111. 
miles west of the Lizards, and it was only bythe united| Philadelphia.—Mortulity last week, 201; of small- 
exertions of the passengers and crew, that she was kept| pox, 22. 
afloat until reaching Southampton, when she was found| Miscellaneous.—Toleration in Russia.—In Russia, where 
to have 6 feet of water in her hold. One of her boilers) the Greek Church is the State religion, Roman Ca- 
had also burned out. The Horizon, anew American ship, | tholics, Lutherans and Calvinists may hold the highest 
sailed from Liverpool on the 16th, for New Orleans, and | offices in the State. Nesselrode is a member of the | 
on the 18th struck on the Arklow Bank, and became a| Church of England. 
total wreck. Parliament was to assemble on the 31st/| 
ult. It was the Queen’s intention to open the session in| Columbian Virgalieu pears, have recently been sold in 
person. Lord Palmerston had issued a circular to the| the New York market for $30 and $33 the barrel, or at 
members of the House of Commons, understood to be/| the rate of 12} cents each, for the best single specimens. 
favourable to his government, stating that business of} A Novel Sleigh Ride.—The Chicago (lIll.) Journal of 
great importance would be brought before Parliament|the 28th ult., says that Price, of the firm of Price & 
as soon as it assembled, and urging the members ad-| Fisher, of that city, arrived on that day from Green Bay, 
dressed to be present at the opening of the session. | in a light sleigh drawn by a single dog. He averaged 

SICILY.—A systematic attempt is being made to ex-| thirty miles a day on the journey. 
tend the cultivation of cotton in this island. Itis said} Jnroads of the Ocean.—The New Jersey Geological Re- 
to grow well; the yearly produce is now about 4,200,000 | port shows that the Atlantic is steadily and rather ra- 
pouhds, with much unoccupied land suited for its cul- | pidly encroaching upon the land on its coast. In some 
ture. 

PORTUGAL.—Torrents of rain continued to fuall,| lution. 
causing much distress, especially along the banks of ri- The Texas Debt Bill, so long in suspense, has finally 
vers. Several shocks of earthquakes had occurred, but| passed both branches of the Legislature, and received 
no serious damage had been occasioned by them. 

UNITED STATES. — The Mint.— During the year| of Congress on the subject. 
1855, the entire amounts received at the U. S. Mint and} 
branches, were in gold $58,862,922; in silver $5,711,-|the 12th ult. The total number of cases reported was 
448. The total coinage for the year reached $56,312,-| about 11,000, and 4500 deaths. 

733. | Vesuvius.—Letters from Naples state that some im- 

The Banks.—The whole number of banks and branches | portant change in the volcano was expected. A new 
throughout the United States, at the close of 1855, was| crater had been opened, and the summit of the principal 

1273, having a nominal capital of $335,611,990; a cir- one had been flattened, and otherwise changed in furm. 
culation of $177,157,412, and specie on hand, $60,072,-| Excursions to the mountain were considered extremely 
830. | dangerous. 

Nicaraguan Affairs.—Recent despatches from J. H. | Mauna Loa.—A \etter from Honolulu, of Twelfth mo. 
Wheeler, U. S. Minister to Nicaragua, represent Walker's | 4th, states that serious fears were entertained that the 
military force to consist of 1200 men, and he says, Ni- | immense stream of lava flowing from the volcano, would 
caragua will succeed in effecting an union of all the| occasion the destruction of Hilo. Its course was directly 
Central American States. He also defends his course} towards Byron’s bay and the town, and only eight miles 
in recognizing the new government. Parker H. French | distant. 
has again made formal application to be received as| Rome.—The official census of 1855 shows a total po- 
Minister from Nicaragua, but the Secretary of State de-|pulation of 177,461, including 5081 priests, monks, 
clined to recognize him on the same grounds as cited|nuns, &c. 
in reply to his former application. Progress in Egypt.—Alexandria and Cairo now com- 

Congress.—William Cullom, of Tennessee, has been | municate with each other by railway and electric tele- 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives, by a vote| graph. By the former the distance is eight hours. 
of 126 to 87. He was a member of the last Congress, 
and earnestly opposed the repeal of the Missouri Com-| very successfully cultivated in Pennsylvania. Among 
promise. Adam J. Glossbrenner, Sergeant-at-arms to|the Economists, in Beaver county, they have been 
the last Congress, was re-elected, and the posts of Door- | grafted on plums. 
keeper and Postmaster were filled by new appointments.| Foreign Immigration.—During the year 1855, the New 
The Senate confirmed the nomination of G. M. Dallas as| York Commissioners of Immigration “relieved, for- 
Minister to England, without opposition. Several Se-| warded, and provided employment” for 172,336 desti- 


Costly Pears.—A quantity of the Winter Virgalieu, or | 


. . 1 
| places the advance has been a full mile since the Revo- | 


the Governor's approval, Texas thus accepting the act | 


The Cholera in Porto Rico, continued to progress up to} 


Successful Cultivation of Prunes.—Prunes have been | 


at New York, required assistance. 

A Long Line of Railroad.—The Portland “ State of 
Maine” says that by the end of this year there will be a 
continous line of railway from the Atlantic Ocean at 
Portland to lowa City, a distance of 1436 miles. 

British Railroads. —In the United Kingdom, there are 
8240 miles of railroad, the cost of which, stock, &c., in- 
cluded, amounted to £291,903,000, being at the rate of 
£35,325 per mile. The total receipts of all the roads 
during 1855, were £21,123,315, The net income is only 
about 34 per cent. upon the cost. The receipts in 1855 
were £1,701,460, larger than in 1854. 

The Cold.—\n Lancaster county, Pa., the average tem- 
perature of the First month, taken at 6 a. Mm. daily, was 
14.64°; the highest was 32° on the 13th; the lowest 
12° below zero on the 9th. The newspapers record 
many instances of persons having perished with the 
cold, some of them occurring as far south as Louisiana, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Z. Hampton, agt., Io., for C. Gregg, $2, 
vol. 29; from John A. Potter, N. Y., $2, vol. 29, and for 
R. W. Wright, Thos. Bowerman, Wm. Mekeel, A. Mekeel, 
Chas. Wood, Jarvis Wooden, $2 each, vol. 29, for 8. BE. 
Hoag, $1, to 26, vol. 29; from G. F. Read, for R. Church- 
vol. 29; from David Stanton, 0., $3, to 


ill, N. C., $2, 
26, vol. 29. 
THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

We are requested to call the attention of the readers of 
“The Friend” to the fact that the funds of this valuable 
Institution are nearly exhausted, owing to the unusually 
severe weather, and increased demand for soup and 
bread among the poor. The managers would be grateful 
for further contributions to their funds, which may be 
sent to WiLL1AM Bippte, Cor. of Eleventh and Arch st., 

M. C. Corg, No. 286 Filbert street, 
M. L. Dawson, N.E. Cor. of Seventh & Walnut st., 
SamveEt L. Batty, No. 252 Chesnut street. 


WANTED. 

A situation is desired by a young man, a Friend, who 
has some knowledge of business, and can write a good 
hand. He is willing to make himself generally useful 
to his employer, and has some knowledge of the lumber 
| business, not so particular about the compensation as 
to obtain suitable employment. City preferred. 

Inquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Arch st. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. 


The Winter Session of the School will close on Sixth- 
day, the 4th of Fourth month, and the Summer Session 
will commence on Second-day, the 12th of Fifth month 
| next. 

Those members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
intend sending children to the school for the summer 
session, will please make application for their admission 
on or before the Ist of Third month, to Joseph Snow- 
| don, Superintendent at the school, or to Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
The parents of those children now in the school, will 
also please notify the Superintendent whether they are 
to return next session. 

West-town, First mo. 28th, 1856. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josern ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hiies, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, ‘ 
Samuet Berrce, Jr. \ Philada. 





PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street 
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